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“GET THE BEST.” 
WwEBSTER’S 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


Coutaining THREE TIMES the matter found in any other Dictionary Compiled 
in this country, or any ABRIDGEMENT of this work; ga Ask for Webs- 
ter Unabridged. “All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY 


at their elbows. And while you are about it, yet the best; that Dictionary is 
§ N ® 
AH WEBSTER’S. 
The great work unabridged. If you are too poor, save the amount from off 


your back, to put it into your head. — Piven. Jove. 
‘A MAN WHO WOULD KNOW EVERYTHING. OR ANY THING, AS 


~HE OUGHT TO KNOW, MUST OWN WEBSTER'S LARGE DICTION- i 
ARY. It isa great light, and he that will not avail himself ot’ it must walk in ; 
darkness. Every young housekeeper should lay it in, to occupy the place which 
was formerly filled with decanters and wine glasses. A 

Every farmer should give his sons two or “three square rods of ground, well : 


prepared, with the avails of which they may buy it. Every mechanic should put 
a receiving box in some conspicuous place in the house, to catch the stray pen- 
nies, for the like purpose. 

Lay it upon your table by the side of the Bible—it ix a better 2 carne than 
many which claim to be expounders. 

It is a great labor-saver—it has saved us time enough in one year’s use to pay 
for itself: and that must be deemed good property, which will clear itself once a 
year. If you have any doubt about the precise meaning of the word ‘clear,’ in 
the last seutenee, look at Webster’ Pe pap niegpe a of the v. t..— Mass. Life Bout. 
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EDUCATION, MENTAL, MORAL AND PHYSICAL. 
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_ BY W. 


[Continued from the January Number.) 


THE prudent parent and teacher will observe this, and instead of endeavoring 
to thwart or destroy that which can neither be thwarted nor destoyed by man, 
will bend his system to the pupil, and will aid him in working out the grand 
mission of his existence. And yet, how often is this important thing neglected! 
lfow often, (as we all know,) when some young school-boy, wearied with the 
daily dull routine of commonplace instruction, has been detected by the ever 
watchful eye of his teacher, in penciling somafancy sketch on slate or copy-book; 
or tired of repeating for the twentieth time the senseless copy set for imitation, is 
caught inditing some comic, or perhaps some warm, enthusiastic epistle to his 
playmate; or rearing with his books some pile of mimic architecture, when accord- 
ing to rule, he should be nodding over their contents—how often have these 
luckless wights been made to suffer the severest penalties of offended law, when 
these very offences were the natural indices of their mental character—the first 
faint struggle into life of the painter, the poet or the builder’s genius, which, if 
properly fostered and encouraged, would have enabled it to wield the pencil of 
Appelles, the pen of Milton or to decorate the earth with the useful and beautiful 
ereations of cultivated art. Thank Heaven, this attempt to extinguish the spark 
of infant genius has often been made in vain. The inborn talent will sometimes 
rise despite this crushing, withering discipline; but who can tell how much 
brighter and more beautiful and more rapidly it would have risen, had its earli- 
est efforts been properly and encouragingly met? Nay, who can tell how many, 
under a discipline like this, sink to the common level, never to rise again. 


“Ah! many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of Ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert sir.” 
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But there is another faculty of the soul, of greater value than all others, that 
should reccive what it rarely docs receive—the highest and most perfect degreg. 
of cultivation—I ailude to the will; the heart of the pupil. 

“Keep well thy heart” are tlie words of inspiration, “for out of it are the 
issues of life’ The body may |e trained to glorious perfection, the intellect be 
bright and strong, and yet, without a properly instructed will, both may be a 
curse instead ofa blessing.. It is the mind, the understanding, which deviseth 
the great and glorious thoughts that move among our fellow-men and stir them 
up to action. It is the body which executes and carries out these thoughts, and 
gives them a tangible existence; but it is the heart, the will which governs them 
both and makes them instruments of good or evil in the world. How important 
is it therefore, that it should receive the highest degree of parental and educe- 
tional care. Tiow should the better feclings of the scul be fostered, and their 
opposites rooted out! Mow should every emotion be watched, every passion 


euarded, and every channel of the pure affections of our nature kept free and 
clear of every thing that can Cisturb or pollute! No day should pass without 
some lesson to the heart, some checking of the evil passions of the sou!—that 
love of home, of friends, of country and of God—the source of all that is good,— 


nay occupy the place of love of seli—the source of all that is evil. 





i know that this is somewhat Utopian—ithat all this eannot be effected by mere 
instruction—but I vu know thet a very near approach to it may be made, if we | 
but try. ‘The reward at least is worth the attempt. Who krows what good may [i 
come of it Oberlin tried it and failed net—Pestalozzi could vouch for the wis- 
dom of the effort. Let us not neglect it. | | 

T intended speaking of the progress we are making in education—of the great 
and crowing interest which is felt in our country on this subject; of the hundreds | 
of schools that are opening and enlarging—and the school houses which are rising 
up, like beacon-lights, on the hills and in the valleys of our glorious land. 

Especially was it my desire to advert to that, which, with little or no pretension 
to usefulness, has been for years silently, but surely working great good, and which 
is spreading from town to town, and from country to country, disseminating its } { 
blessings wherever it exists; Lallude to the free night school, in which the young 
apprentice and the artisan and the laborer, whose occupations prevent them from 
enjoying the benefits of the day schools, are taken in from the noisy street and 
from the haunts of vice and sin, and taught by the magic influence of kindness, 
the magnitude of their duty, their dangers and their destiny, 

All honor to the noble philanthropy of those who lend themselves to this 
and similar enterprises. The world may not appreciate ther efforts now, nor 
perceive the good they are effecting, but the seed they are sowing will fall on 
good ground and bring forth fruit abundantly. Let us then go on in a career so 
fraught with good to our fellow-men. Let our Public School Systems given to 
us by the States, be preserved and protected and improved and perfected by the 
people. Let healthy minds be trained up in healthy bodies, and both be kept 

under the guiding influence ofa Heaven-directed heart, and our course, as indi- 
viduals and as a people, will be upward and onward forever. We have but one 
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aca 
enemy to fear. Let us mect this foe face to face—Jyrorance can be overcoie 


without bloodshed. Turn him from the Pulpit, from the Bar, from the Bench, 
from the Rostrum, from the School-room and froin the firesides of our people— 
then, and then only can we justly claim to be free and enlightened citizens of a 
glorious Republic. 





{For the “Teacher’s Journal.”] 


THK CLASSICS. 


Mr. Eprron:—In the last number of the “ Teacher’s Journal” we noticed an 
article on the “Classies,” and since you declare your columns to be open to a 
discussion, we shall take the liberty to communicate a few thoughts on the sub- 
ject. Tt is certainly one which claims the immediate attention of Teachers. 
While we are willing to acknowledge that there are scores and hundreds in the 
ranks of the Teachers of the present day, whom a smattering of Greek and Latin 
has injured; we hold that this fact arcues nothing against the utility ofthe study 
of the Classics, and are free to assert that a thorough knowledge of them is in- 
dispensable in the composition of the true scholar. We have no inclination to 
allude to all the arguments used by Q. in the first number of the Journal, because 
we deem it unnecessary. With all his arguments which appear plausible at first 
sight, we cannot be led to belicve that there is a more effectual and speedy way 
of acquiring a correct knowledge of our own language, than by the study of the 
Classics. It is admitted that nearly thirty thousand words in the English lan- 
guage are of Greek and Latin origin. The individual who possesses a knowledge 
of the Classics, will readily understand the meaning of these, which are a majer- 
ity of the words in our language, without thumbing the leaves of an English dic- 
tionary. This, every unbiased classical scholar will admit is a vast acquisition. 
A knowledge of the definition of these words must be acquired in some way, and 
until we can be convinced that there is a simpler and “a~better way, we shall re- 
gard this as the true one. That usually frem four to six years are spent in the 
acquisition of the Classies, is a fact which we will readily admit; but that a pupil! 
would acquire a knowledge of the words of Greek and Latin origin in our lan- 
guage more readily and accurately by oral instruction, and through the medi- 
um of a dictionary, we regard as an absurdity. That the great design of edu- 
cating youth is to prepare them for usefulness here and for happiness hereafter 
is correct. But does not the very term education signify disciplining and draw- 
ing forth the latent faculties of the mind? This we conceive to be the design 
and end of education. This, we hold, is the great object of all study, and no matter 
what course be pursued, whether the languages, mathematics or the sciences be 
studied, the object is to discipline the mind and to give it system and polish. 
Dr. Priestley’s assertion that “To persons in trade and manufacture, the know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek is certainly of’ no direct use,” is in our estimation, falla- 
cious, and although it may be presumption for an insignificant Teacher to ques- 
tion the correctness of a statement of such high authority, we hold that we live 
in an age of progress, and haye a rigkt to question the assertion of our predeces- 
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sors. If discipline of mind is unnecessary for persons of trade and manufactures, 
his statement is correct. And if the languages are of no direct use, upon the 
same vrounds, the study of mathematics or of the sciences is likewise useless, Of 
what practical utility to the great mass of individuals are the contents of Euclid 
or l[utton? Although an individual may be perfectly familiar with every pro- 
biem in Geometry, the only real, practical advantage accruing to him, is the 
wental discipline. The immortal Webster, it is said, annually demonstrated every 
problem in Euclid, by way of mental discipline, and we question whether his dis- 
cipline of mind had not considerable to do with the plain simple style which ap- 
years to such great advantage in his great and happy efforts. While he was the 
possessor of extraordinary mental faculties, he spared no labor in disciplining them, 
which was the secret of his simplicity. 

Yemosthenes, whose superior eloquence, like the mighty torrent, swept every- 
thing before it, enraptured the most intclligent Athenians and won for him a 
lasting fume, was undoubtedly a profound scholar. Being fired with a spirit of 
eraulaticn upon hearing the oration of Calistratus in behalf of the city of Oropus, 
he betook himself to intense study. His object was to become an orator, and he 
tonged to share the applause and admiration which he saw lavished upon the 
champion of that famous trial. In order to attain his object, we are informed he 
availed himselt, not alone of such living instructors as Isalus, Satyrus and Plato, 
but withdrew from society into subterranean caverns, for meditation and study. 
Awd not until his mind was thoroughly disciplined, was'he enabled to make those 
happy efforts to clothe his ideas in that chaste, dignified and expressive language, 
and to make use of that simplicity of style, which enraptured his auditory and 
xezved for himselfa monument more durable than brass. The correctness of this 
statement will be clearly scen, when we remember the fact that his first efforts 
weve not only unsucceszful, but were publicly condemned and denounced. And 
thus in all ages, through mental discipline in connexion with good common sense, 
writers have been enabled to communicate their thoughts in en easy, concise and 
simple style, and those writers who make use of their Greek and Latin, so as to 
vender themselves obscure, are devoid, either of mental discipline, of a sense of 
pwopriety, or, forsooth, of both. The pedantry of such writers is to be condemned, 
zather than their knowledge of the Classics. 

The inference, that the popularity of the Methodist Episcopal clergy, may be 
ascribed to their ignorance of the classics, is certainly lame. The towers and 
spires of the many excellent Colleges and Seminaries, which have been establish- 
wd by that denomination, and in which the ancient languages are thoroughly 
tavght, proclaim their appreciation of the classics and at once rebuke such insin- 
uations. We havea home feeling for this church and a warm side for its cler- 
gymen. We fecl proud to make the incontrovertible assertion, that she has done 
more, by way of reclaiming the actually fallen of humanity, than any other; but 
the popularity of her clergy and her almost unbounded success are not attributa- 
ble to ignorance on any subject. The statement, however, that the cultivation 
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of the Greek and Latin languages is a great obstacle to the cultivation and per- 
fection of our own, is preposterous. We will venture the assertion without fear 
of contradiction, that nothing has contributed more to the progress of education 
and the general advancement of literature than the study of the classics. More 
anon. NEGLI. 





PECULIARITIES OF NUMBERS— Continued. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


52—Will measure all numbers of four figures whose two right are four times 
the tw» .etu hand figures—1872, 2496 &c., &c., are multiples of 52. Therefore, 
to multiply an even number by Matake its half (calling it hundreds) and write 


the quotient before twice the numbe® Thus; to multiply 18 by 52, take 3 of 


18 which is 9; 2x 18=56—result 956. Reason; multiplying by 50 is the same 
as multiplying by 100 and dividing by 2—thus 18 x50=(18 x100)+2=000; 
36 x 50=3600+2=1800 &e., Ke. When we multiply by 51, we take the mul- 
tiplicand once oftener than when we use 80 as a multiplier; therefore we divide 
the multiplicand b; 2 and to the quotient subjoin the number itself. 106, 
212, 954 &e., Ke., are multiples of 58. To multiply by 53, take 4 of an ever 
number and join to the quotient 3 times the number. (Vide 52.) 

54—Vide 52. 

55—Multiplying by 5 is equivalent to multiplying by 10 and dividing by 2. 
Multiplying by 50 is the same as multiplying by 100 and dividing by 2, &c., &e 
In 55 we have both 50 and 5. 36x 55=(3600+2)+4 (860~2). 

56—Vide 52, 7, 4 and 2. 

57—Vide 19 and 3. 

58—Vide 2 and 29. 

59—To square any number between 50 and 60; square the 5, add the unit and 
square the unit, writing the results in order. Thus the square of 56=(5x5+- 
6) 100+ (6x6)=3136. 55°=(5x5=5) 100+ (5x5)=3025 &e. To square 
numbers ending in 5, square the 5 and prefix to the product the left hand num- 
ber multiplied by one more than itself. Thus the square of 65 is 4225: 7x6=— 
42; 5'=25. The square of 115=(11 x12) 100+ 5°=18225 ke, &e., Ke. To 
square mixed numbers containing the fraction 3, we proceed exactly as in the 
case of the 5 except that instead of the square of 5, we write the square of 4. 
The fraction } bears the same relation to 1 that 5 does to 10; hence the similar- 
ity in the results. ~ To square any number ending in 25, square 25 and to tis 
square prefix the product arising from multiplying the number (omitting the 2) 
by its first figure. Thus, to square 325 we write 625 (the square of 2) anc 
(omitting the 2) multiply 25 by 3, prefixing the product 105 to 625; result 104, 
G25. 425°=(45x5) prefixed to 6256=180625. 

To square mixed numbers ending in }, we square the integer and 
add its half and £ (the square of }) if the integer be even. Ii odd, 
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square the integer, add its half, calling the faction °. Thus, the square 


t of 1; =(1X1)+),=1,;—the square of 12} =150°=(12x12)+6 

y To multiply by 25, take } of the multiplicand considered as so many hundreds. 
Thus, 124 25=12400+4=:3200. 225 x 25=(225+4x 100=5625 Ke., Ke. 

t if there is a remainder consider it as so many times 25. 

To divide by 25, first divide by 100 and poet by 4; 1225+-25=12.25x4 } 

=49: 828+ 25=(828+100)x4=13%. Or, 328=(: 300 +28) = (300-25) 4 
(28+ 25) =12+4- T= 31. 

To be Continued in our next. 
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ener [For the “ Teacher’s Journal.”’] 


ALONE. | 
BY MINNIE MOSs. | 


| “Oh! tell me not of happy days, 
' The sunny days of youth, 


When all those bright effulent rays 

Were glittering stars of truth; 7 

Can I foreet a mother’s love? . 3 

A father’s gentle tone? f 

‘ Ah! look they not from Heaven above, 


And weep for me—alone? 


Oh! teli me not how much they loved, 
To catch cach prattling sound; 

Dut tell me—why were they removed? f 

Why sleep they “heath this mound; 

Cold marbie, speak! Oh! tell me why, 

Thou icy hearted stone, 
( My loved ones at thy fect must he, 
' While I am here—alone. 





Thou silent too, ah! I have found 
Hearts full as cold as thine, 
They laugh and point to joy around, {. 
But no y such joy is mine; 
No brother, sister, kindred, friend, 
Whom f{ can call my own, 
None who a list’ning ear will lend 
To my sail song—alone.” 





Come where the gentle billows flow, 
Adown the rippling stream, 
Come where the zephyr breezes blow, 
tj If thou would’st hear her dream; 
Poor wanderer! is the dewy ground 
Thy only earthly home? 
e Ah! tis long since I heard that sound 
For 1’m—alone—alone.” 





—— 
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Why dost thou weep, why droop thy head? 
Why dost thou always moan? 

Why art thou calling back the dead? 
No answer but—alone; 

Look! mark that pale and glassy eye, 
That weak and trembling tone, 

That now the zephyrs wafted by, 
“1 dic—alone—alone.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SCHOOLIIOUSE. 
BY ALICE. 


WALLS have ears. 

Long have I stood in this old forest, gazing day after day, week after week, 
month after month, year after year, upon the old village road—watching the au- 
tumn leaves fall and the spring flowers bloom, listening to generation after gene- 
ration of Nature’s songsters as their sinless, happy hearts poured forth their 
praises to the Giver of all good—sheltering the fathers and mothers of the poor 
little innocents who now sit cooped up within my narrow walls, waiting,—Oh, 
how anxiously! for the time when [ may turn to dust and they as free as the 
merry birds, roam the wild woods, and stretch their stiffened limbs, and expand 
their contracted lungs, and straiten their contorted spines, and forget, in their 
hours of liberty, the years of misery they have suffered beneath my moss-covered 
roof. 

T remember the day when the bluc-eyed, pale-faced girl came and put the rusty 
key into the rusty lock ofmy halfhinged door, shuddering as she entered the long- 
nevlected-room recking with dampuess—and when she boldly rushed to a window 
and with her thin baby-hands unbolted and threw open the creaking shutter. And 
when she sat upon a tottering bench and leaned her face upon her hands, [ saw big 
tears steal through her fingers—and I knew she was thinking of home. Door child- 

Miss Dana they called her. 

Did you never Watch the leaves fly aboutin a storm of wind? Did you ever 
see one blown up against the side of an old schoolhouse? If the wind was bois- 
terous and rough and unchanging did you notice that the leaf clung to the wall, 
and clung gll the faster the more violent the storm? Then did you not sce that. 
as soon as the wind changed its course, or grew less stormy, or died away into w 
gentle breeze, that the leaf fell to the ground, as if weak from its attempts at re- 
sistance? And that the breeze could bear it hither and thither as it chose? Old 
Mr. Stern was like the storm and he had scholars who were like the leaf blown 
against my old crannied wall. Miss Dana was like the breeze. She used the 
breath of love, and many a time have I seen her bring big tear drops to the eyes 
of those whom Mr. Stern tricd in vain to subdue with his rod of iron. 

One day they held a mecting in the old schoolhouse. TDarents and children 
were there and the minister talked to the trustees about introducing the catechism 
into the school. Then an old physician said they should shorten the schooltime 
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and lengthen the teacher's salary and try to make her life more pleasant. Then 
Miss Dana thanked the minister for his solicitude for the moral welfare of her 
pupils, and the physician for his kind suggestions in regard to herself, and said 
she had but one request to make of the trustees. Would they be so kind as to 
repair the schoolhouse? Would they furnish backs to the seats, and allow her 
Saturday for rest and recreation? Then what a storm there was! Had not the 
trustees given Miss Dana fifty cents a month more than they had ever before paid 
a female teacher? Had they not put in the panes of glass that were broken, and 
mended the shutter-bolt and supplied her with a new chair? How could she 
ask for more? Did she think that trustees were made of money, that they could 
afford to lose four days work in every month? Backs to seats! The trustees 
had never heard of the like. Z'key went to school Saturdays when they were 
children, and the teacher got then but eight dollars a month. The idea of fitting 
up a schoolroom like a parlor! 

It was a cold winter. ‘The wind whistled around my old frame till it fairly 
made me shake. But Miss Dana was never absent. very morning, with some 
little wee child by the hand, she would wade through the deep snow, unlock the 
old door and admit the crowd of half frozen children, exchanging a pleasant word 
with each as they paused at the entrance and breathed upon their stiffening fin- 
gers to keep the warmth of life in them. 

Before the winter was over, she began to cough. Once she was absent. The 
little flock waited and waited until a farmer’s hired man came to tell them she 
was sick and would not be xt school. 

The cold wind of winter had ceased to blow, and the beautiful spring flowers 
were just beginning to open their tiny leayes—the birds were filling the old wood 
with music, and the bright morning sun smiled upon the green grass, and the gen- 
tle south wind shook the glistening dewdrops from the trembling blades. Oh, what 
a time to die! 

Miss Dana was dying. 

I heard the solemn toll of the old village bell, and anon, appearing at the end of 
the wood road, came the well known hearse which had so often passed my door, 
bearing its burden of unconscious clay to its last long earthly home. Slowly and 
sadly they approached—weeping maidens and young men with downcast eyes— 
and mothers and fathers striving in vain to check the sobs which would spring 
from their brimming hearts. One moment they paused before the old worn-out 
schoolhouse, and the pupils attempted to sing her favorite song, “Home, sweet 
home”—but the heart overflowed and drowned the music. And they passed on. 

To be Continued in our next. 


~7—oo 





TOBY’S COMPOSITION. 


Mr. Eprror:—lI take the liberty to send to you for your amuscmenta copy of 
one of Toby’s compositions. Toby is a boy of fourteen summers, who has scen 
in that time a good deal of the world. His experience among “our tribe” has 
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extended over a period of some ten years, and as his memory is very acute, he 
has been able to depict very graphically many school-room scenes, their conse- 
quences, and their effects upon himself. Toby's Teacher. 


THE SCHOOL TEACHER. 


There are a great many kinds of school-teachers. Some school-teachers are 
very useful, but some are not. Those that are useful, do as much work as a 
horse, but those who are not, don’t do any work at all. I had a teacher once I 
used to get whipped by the name of Mr. Jones. He was a long leged man and 
was mighty spry when the Directors used to come into the school. He could 
always see them coming up the hill behind the school-house. But if they were 
not there he warnt quite as spry. He used to go to sleep in school time and then 
we would put the chalk in his pocket, because if we didn’t he would whip us 
when we went to the blackboard to do sums because none of us knew how to do 
them but he didn’t mind so as he had us up four times a day once, in geography 
once in Grammar and once in Reading and once in Arithmetic for we used to 
spell in the reading lesson and when we ciphered on the board if we made a 
mistake we got casheered for he said casheered ment thrashed. He used to have 
Exibitions every year and he would give us lessons in the back part of the 
geography and our geography that we used to use was not like the one we have 
in our school now. He gave us lessons in the back part of Syntax too where the 
hard rules come in and then every boy had to write a composition and learn a de- 
clamation piece to speak at the exibition. We used to commence two month 
ahead so that we could know the lessons perfect. For them two month we hadn’t 
any other lessons except them he gave us for exibition and some sums in‘ the 
double rule of 3 and I know most all of them by heart now. When he would 
wake up he would rub his eyes and then he would call up our Josh he was my 
brother that run off and went to Australasia on a ship and we havent heard from 
him since he left. He always whiped Josh because I believe Josh knew more 
Grammar than Mr. Jones did and my father came to the school one day and told 
Mr. Jones he ought to be ashamed of himself for whipping Josh so for once the 
whales on his back was as thick as acloseline. Some teachers like their scholars 
and I know some that don’t. Some teachers let their scholars have their own 
way but when a scholar has there own way the teacher can’t do anything with 
them they get unruly. But if scholars love their teacher they’ll do anything in 
the world for them. I know when I went to Jabez Bunting he was a kind man 
and always said thee when he talked to a boy or a girl people that say thee are 
quakers and call Monday first day Tuesday second day and so on through the 
whole week and they call Jenuary first month Febuary 2th month and others too 
numerous to mention. We all liked Jabez and one day there was a boy that 
had been turned out of school for breaking the rules and smashing the windows 
he come along the road when we were going home in the afternoon after school. 
We used to some of us go right down tothe meadow Aleck Brown and me and a 
whole lot of other boys to drive up the cows and this fellow I forgot his name 
first commenced making fun of Jabez Bunting and I up and knocked him down 
and the next morning Jabez didn’t thrash me for fighting nor say nothing but 
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he told me to let every tub stand on its own bottom he meant by that that I 
shouldn’t knock boys down. ‘There was several other funny things he used to 
say to us which he would tell us when a boy or a girl told on another boy or a 
girl that every broom ought to sweep before its own door. We never said mister 
to Jabez we always called him Jabez we used to think that a man couldn’t be a 
gentleman least he was called mister but Jabez said that St. Paul was a gentle- 
man and nobody ever called him mister and it would sound mighty funny to say 
Mr. St. Paul. 

A good many teachers are afraid of there scholars and when they are the schol- 


ars never are afraid of there teacher and they leastwise boys can’t love a coward. 


We had a teacher once that always whipped the little boys but give the big ones 
free and one day the least boys when it was a rainy day they whipped the teacher 
and one of the big boys upsot him right in the mud. Ifa teacher don’t like to 
teach I don’t think his scholars can Jearn anything. Once when my father was 
director he wanted the board of directors to pay the teacher twelve dollars a 
month but they stuck out they wouldn’t and the teacher which he was a good 
teacher he went away and they hired a man that used to tend bar up at Sill’s tavern 
and he was turned away because they say he robbed the till and the directors gave 
him nine dollars a month. We never did like the man because he smelt of rum 
and we couldn’t help thinking of'a thief all the time he was in the schoolroom. He 
didn’t teach us anything but he kept pretty good order and he got along with the 
directors till he got to letting school out a half an hour too scon and then the diree- 
tors said he was a swindler and they turned him off. If they had only have come 


into the schoolroom they would scen worse swindling than all that. Most all of 
* my teachers didn’t like to hear other teachers praised up when they did hear them 


talked well about they would tell the scholars that that teacher didn’t know any- 
thing. Butthe best teachers we had always spoke well of every body else and 
wouldn’t allow us to speak any thing hard about them. 

There are a great many other kind of teachers too tedious to mention and my pa- 
peris most out. Some teachers don’t know as muchas their scholars. 

TOBIAS BLUNT. 

[Toby’s teacher has our thanks. Let him say to Toby that as svon as he 
learns to spell a few of his words correctly, and pays more attention to punctua- 
tion, we shall be happy to hear from him on almost any subject connected with 
schools and school-government. An experience of ten years has stored his mind 
with many reminiscences which may prove interesting. ]—Ep 
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[From the N.Y. Teacher. | 
EKIGH PHEW WEARDS ONN SPELLYNG. 
Mr. Edditter—Purrmitt mee two cawi phthe attenscian ohy youghr readders 
two oughr preasant cigh-balm-inn-ci¢h-bull schistegm ahy spellyng. Inn purr- 


phect chonphormighty with oughr moddern styghle ahy littereighchewer, I 
chonphesce mighselph inn pheigbyour ahy phthe proughphuice. Two knough 
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scighenee iz phthis phullness betturr appligh-ccigh-bull thann two phthat ahv 
orthogreighphey. Nough tharephoughre, scints itt duz not seam practighceigh- 
bull two menney mighnds thatt wee should readuice phthe schistegm two cigh 
chonscice wone, Igh proughpose thatt itt bee meighed purrphect bigh sumb 
moughr inntel/‘egighbull meathodd. 

Tew leigh dougn cigh rew! whitch shall bee generral and dephiknitt, Igh wyl 
reaspectphully introughdeuce phthe pholloughing, beeing mutch impresseed two 
beelieve thatt itt wyl bee pheighvourcighbley reacieved bigh phthe meighjaw- 
rightey ahv phthe littercighry wearld. 

Rewl.—Inn wrighting, awlwcighs give ann cllemeanteighrey scound as menney 
charackturrs two repryseant it as oughr preasant sehystegm will sankscian. 

Whopyng phthis, aughr eigh bettur, meigh sune bie cighdopted. 

- JTgh amm, Youghrs Troughley, 
Dovupik-you DouBLE you Ar. 

[The above is an excellent burlesque on the orthography of our language. By 
referring to “Sidra’s” article on the “Pedigree of Words” in our January num- 
ber, the reader will see that there is cause to believe that the English offers 
greater obstacles to its acquisition by a foreigner, than any other, perhaps with the 
exception of the Chinese. }—Ep. 





ERRORS CORRECTED, 
BY THE EDITOR. 


“Viertte, honor, and character were lost.” When more than two of the same 
class of words are used, and is usually placed between the last two, without a 
comma. 

“They sat out on Wednesday.” CVT. Paper.) If Wednesday was damp and 
cold, it niust have been a dangerous experiment for them to s/t out. The writer 
means they set out for California or some other place. $/t and scf are different 
words. Sct is always transitive; s//, sometimes transitive but generally intransitive. 

“Go see and hear Horace Greeley on Great Men.” We can hear him on 
“Great Men,” but to sce him on “Great Men” would require the optics of Juno’s 
Argus. 

“The gale grew vivlent/y.” No gale has the power to grow violently. It may 
blow rudely or violently bat grows violent. A great many expressions of this 
kind are used by those who should know the difference between the adver) and 
the adjective. 

“He dead them to the breach.” (Late Paper.) We have no doubt they were 
well /eaded, before he Jed them back. 

“Wanted—\ young man to attend a candy store of industrious habits.” (Z.) 
Comment unnecessary. 

“A rattlesnake was killed last week by two men, that had six rattles.” (Dos. 
Paper.) To what species of the yeaus homo do these men belong? This sen- 
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tence would sound better, thus: A rattlesnake, having six rattles, was killed by 
two men, last week. 

* * * aftera heavy rain, the country is overflown, and boats may pass from 
one to the other.” (Warren’s Phys. Geog. Rivers) Water never flies.  Over- 
flown should be overflowed. 

‘He had a black and white horse.” Had he tico horses, one black and the 
other, white; or, one horse only, whose color was a mixture of white and black? 


~~ 
eae 





[From the Evening Transcript. ] 
MR. PRESCOTT’S METHOD OF LITERARY LABOR. 


EVERYTHING that relates to the historical labors of the late William II. Pres- 
cott is of general interest. We have, therefore, prepared a somewhat minute 
sketch of the method of preparation and composition adopted by the deceased, 
by which he was enabled to overcome his impaired vision, and to place his name 
among historians of the very first rank. Mr. Prescott, it is well known, though 
not blind, was affected with a disorder of the nerve of the eye, so that he was 
wholly incapacitated for reading and writing in the ordinary ways. He was ex- 
cecdingly systematic in his mode of life, and devoted five hours out of the twen- 
ty-four to his historical labors. After breakfast he listened for an hour to some 
light reading, a novel, poem, or other entertaining book. Ile then walked for 
an hour. At half-past ten o’clock his secretary came to his study and remained 
till twelve o’clock. Another walk of an hour was then taken, after which he 
went to his study and remained another hour and a half with his secretary. Af. 
ter dinner, light reading was again resorted to, and at six o’clock the secretary 
returned and remained until eight. This routine of work and leisure was very 
rigidly observed throughout the season, during the years devoted to the prepara- 
tion of his elaborate volumes. 

Mr. Prescott’s mode of writing history was this: we will take, for example, 
his last work, “Philip the Second.” He arranged in his study all the books and 
manuscripts relating to that monarch, which he had been years in collecting, at 
an expense of many thousand dollars. They numbered three or four hundred 
printed volumes of all sizes. There were also some twenty thick folios of manu- 
scripts, richly bound, which probably cost more than all the rest of the collection, 
though some of the printed works are exceedingly rare and valuable—the libra- 
ries and bookstores of all Western Burope, from Cadiz to Amsterdam, having 
been ransacked by agents in search of everything that could throw light on the 
history of Philip the Second. Except dictionaries and other works of reference, 
books not specially relating to the subject in hand were excluded from the study. 

Vith his materials thus gathered about him, the Historian commenced his 
work. The Secretary first read the only English history of the King and his 
Reign. Notes and observations were dictated as they were suggested by the 
book. Having freshened his recollections by hearing this volume read, Mr. 
Preseott proceeded to examine the treasures he had collected. Each book was 
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taken from the shelf in turns by the Secretary, who read aloud its title, its table 
of contents, and a fow pages by way of specimen of its style and character. 
Notes were taken while this examination was going on, which were preserved for— 
future reference. Of the three or four hundred volumes, a great majority ot 
course proved worthless, being cither merely repetitions, or compilations or trans- 
lations of preceding authors, or else, if original, without authority. The number 
of books of real value would be thus reduced down perhaps to a hundred. 

The huge folios of MSS. were next attacked. These had been examined by a 
competent person, who prepared a careful digest and table of contents. The 
Secretary read this, and notes were dictated as he proceeded. Having thus as it 
were, taken an account of stock, and ascertained the general character of his ma- 
terials, they were next inspected in detail in the following manner: The first: 
chapter of Philip the Second contains an account of the abdication and the last 
days of his father and predecessor, Charles the Fifth. The Secretary gathered 
round him every volume, printed or MSS., which contained anything about the 
last named monarch. ‘The books are in the English, French, Spanish, Italian 
and Latin languages. One by one they were read aloud, and copious notes were 
dictated. When everything that related to Charles the Fifth had thus been pe- 
rused and noted, the historian began to compose his work, or, more properly 
speaking, to write it—for the process of composition had of course been going on 
in his mind during these preparatory labors. 

The apparatus used by Mr. Prescott consisted of a frame the size of a common 
sheet of letter paper, with brass Wires inserted to correspond with the number of 
lines marked. Thin carbonated paper was used, and instead of a pen the writer 
employed a stylus with an agate point. The great difficulty in the way of a per- 
son’s writing in the ordinary manner, whose vision is impaired, arises from not 
knowing when the ink is exhausted, and moreover the lines will be run into one 
another. But these difficulties are obviated by the simple arrangement just described. 
The pages thus written by Mr. Prescott were copied by the Secretary, and read, 
that such interlineations, alterations and amcndments might be made, as were 
needed. The materials for the second chapter, on the early life of Philip, were 
next taken up, and the same process repeated, until the volume was ready for the 
printer. About six years were devoted to the first two volumes of Philip the 
Second, including the preparatory studies. These volumes appcared in 1855, 
the third of the series was issued within a few weeks, and it is understood that 
the fourth is considerably advanced. 

The Hon. George Bancroft, in an cloquent tribute to his friend, before the 
New York Historical Society, thus referred to the studious and systematic habits 
of Mr. Prescott: “His habits were methodically exact; retiring early and ever at 
the same hour, he rose early alike in winter and in summer at the appointed mo- 
ment, rousing himself instantly, though in the soundest sleep, at the first note of 
his alarm bell; never giving indulgence to lassitude or delay. To the hours 
which he gave to his pursuits he adhered as scrupulously as possible, never 
lightly suffering them to be interfered with; now listening to his reader; now 
Gictating what was to be written; now using his own eyes sparingly for reading; 
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now writing by the aid of simple machinery devised for those who are in dark- 
ness; now passing time in thoughtfully revolving his great theine. 

The excellence of his productions is, in part, transparent to every reader. 
Compare what he has written with the most of what others have left on the same 
subjects, and Prescott’s superiority beams upon you from the contrast. The casy 
flow of his language, and the faultless lucidity of his style, may make the reader 
forget the unremitting toil which the narrative has cost; but the critical inquirer 
sees everywhere the fruits of investigation rigidly pursued, and an impartiality 
and soundness of judgment, which give authority to every statement, and weight 
to every conclusion.” 

Mr. Prescott’s library was adorned with striking portraits of Ferdinand and 
Tsabella—of Columbus—of Den Sebastian, King of Portugal—and of most of the 
characters that figure iu his histories. Ie possessed original letters of Ferdi- 
nand, Isabella and Charles V., and a piece of lace from the shroud of Cortes. 
The historian did not usually write in his library, but in a small room over it, 
made very light to mect the wants of one whose sight wes imperfect. When 
fully prepared to write, Mi. Drescott’s daily task would average ubout secen payes 
of one of his printed volumes. Most persons with perfect vision would complain 
if they were daily compelled to copy seven pages from those charming books. 

The thirteen yolumes which comprise My. Prescott’: works ure noble monu- 
ments to his life of labor and study. With a knowledge of the facts concerning 
their preparation, as above given, who will not say all honor to the memory of 
the man whose patient toil, careful training, rare scholarship, and heroic devyo- 
tion, produced the Histories of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Conquests of Mexico 
and Peru, and the Reign of Philip the Second. 


soc 





THE CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


The following is extracted from an address made by Prof. J. F. Stoddard, of 
Pennsylvania, several years ago: 

“It is true, science has not unfolded the particular manner in which the socie- 
ty of females exerts such a potent influence in elevating, refining and purifying 
the thoughts; nevertheless that influence is quictly, I may say almost impercep- 
tibly, yet irresistibly accomplishing its work. We trace its power in the influ- 
ence of a sister over a brother, of the mother over the husband and the son. 
But the work of investigating, from a few simple facts, the extent and almost 
omnipotent power of this influence, remains to be discovered by some profound 
investigation of the laws of the Creator. 

“The law that moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source; 


That very law preserves this earth a sphere 
And guides the planets in their course.” 


What gravity is to the solar system, female influence is to human society, reg- 
ulating, governing and sustaining. The society of intelligent and virtuous women 
will dispel base and groveling thoughts as docs the approaching sun the blight- 
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ing frosts of autumn. Let us then, Mr. President, deceive ourselves no longer, 
by considering the co-education of the sexes as productive of naught but evil; 
but rather let us consider that they were created to enjoy each other's society, 
and to improve and strengthen each other in every good and great work, when 
placed together under healthful and efficient regulations. 

The minds of men and women are composed of precisely the same number and 
kind of faculties :—in the one, as a general thing, the coarser and sterner; and 
in the other, the more refined and milder faculties or principles of our nature 
predominate. Thus, the sexes are designed by an all-wise Creator to exert a 


“mutually elevating and refining influence upon each other. That course of’ train- 


ing which is best 5 eubacdntedl to develop the mind, and to elevate the thoughts of 
the one, and in every other way to prepare him to become an honorable and use- 
ful member of’ society, and to enjoy etcrnal happiness hereafter, will have a cor- 
responding effect upon the other, in preparing her to fill the high and hely posi- 
tion designed by God. 

As the sturdy oak and the modest violet both flourish and arrive at maturity 


under the vivifying and strengthening influcnee of the same successions of sun-— 


shine and showers, so will the mind of both males and females be-amost systemat- 
ically and harmoniously developed and strengthened for usefulness here and 
happiness hereafter, in the same classes end under precisely the same course of 
study. Nor will such a joint education of the sexes have any more of a tendency 
to cause Women to aspire to the position of men, or men to assume the duties of 
women, than the same succession of sunshine and showers will give to the violet 
the outspreading branches and rigidity of the oak, or the oak the beautiful tints 
and more delicate texture of the violet. Let, then, our sons and daughters grow 
up together,—pursue the same course of study,—in the same school; and the 
universally acknowledged blessings that we as a nation enjoy, that arise from the 
intelligence, virtue, and piety of the women of America, will continue to shed 
their benign influence over the land, carrying joy and gladness to thousands of 
houses, now the abodes of misery and wretchefness.” 
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IIYPOTHESES OF THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD, &c. 





MR. WHISTON’S THEORY. 


Mr. Whiston supposes the earth was originally a comet; and considers the Mo- 
saic account of the creation as commencing at the time when the Creator placed 
this comet in a more regular manner, and made it a planet in the solar sys- 
tem. Before that time he supposes it to have been a globe without beauty or 
proportion; a world in disorder, subject to all the vicissitudes that comets endure, 
and alternately exposed to the extremes of heat and cold- These alternations of 
heat and cold, continually melting and freezing the surface of the earth, he sup- 
poses to have produced, to a certain depth, a chaos surrounding the solid con- 
tents of the carth. The surrounding chaos he describes as a dense, though fluid 
atmosphere, composed of substances mingled, agitated, and shocked against each 
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other; and in this disorder he supposes the earth to have been just at the com- 
mencement of the Mosaical creation. When the orbit of the comet was changed, 
and more regularly wheeled round the sun, every thing took its proper place, 
every part of the surrounding fluid then fell into a certain situation, according 
as it was light or heavy. The middle or central part which always remained un- 
changed, still continued so; retaining a part of that heat which it received in its 
primeval approaches towards the sun; which heat he caleulates may continue 
about six thousand years. Next to this, fell the heavier parts of the chaotic at- 
mosphere, which served to sustain the lighter: but as in descending, they could 
not entirely be separated from th many watery parts, with which they were inti- 
mately mixed, they drew down these also along with them; and these could not 
ascend again after the surface of the earth was consolidated. Thus, the entire 
body of the carth was composed, next the centre, of a great burning globe of more 
than 2000 leagues in diameter: next to this, is placed a heavy earthy substance 
which encompasses it; round which is circumfused a body of water; and upon 
this body of water is placed the crust which we inhabit. The body of the earth 
being thus formed, the air, which is the lightest substance of all, surrounded its 
surface, and the beams of the sun darting through, produced the light, which, 
we are told by Moses, first obeyed the Divine command. 

The whole economy of the creation being thus adjusted, it only remains to ac- 
count for the risings and depressions on its surface, with other seeming irregular- 
ities of its appearance. The hills and valleys are by him supposed to be formed 
by their pressing upon the internal fluid, which sustains the external shell of 
earth, with greater or less weight: those parts of the earth which are heaviest, sink 
the lowest into the fluid, and thus become valleys; those that are lightest rise 
higher upon the earth’s surface, and are called mountains. Such was the face 
of nature before the deluge; the earth was then more fertile and populous than 
at present: the lives of men and animals were extended to ten times their present 
duration, and all these advantages arose from the superior heat of the central 
globe, which has ever since been cooling. 

To account for the deluge, he says, that a comet descending in the plane of the 
ecliptic towards its perihclion, on the first day of the deluge, passed just before 
the body of the earth. This comet, when it came below the moon, would raise a 
vast and strong tide, both in the sees that were on the surface, and in the abyss 
which was under the upper crust of the earth, in the same manner as the moon at 
present raises the tides inthe ocean. That these tides would begin to rise and in- 
crease during the approach of the comet, and would be at their greatest height 
when the comet was at its least distance from the earth. By these tides, caused by 
the attraction of the comet, he supposes that the abyss would assume an elliptical 
figure, the surface of which, being larger than the former spherical one, the 
exterior crust of the earth must conform itself to the same figure. But as the ex- 
ternal crust was solid and compact, it must of necessity; by the violent force of the 
tide, be stretched and broken. This comet, by passing close by the earth, involved 
it in its atmosphere and tail for a considerable time, and left a prodigious quantity 
of vapors on the earth’s surface. ‘These vapors being very much rarefied after their 
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primary fall, would be immediately drawn up into the air again, and afterwareis, de~ 
scend in violent rains, and would be the cause of the forty days rain mentioned i: 
the Scripture. 

The rest of the water was forced upon the surface of the earth by the vast and perv-. 
digious pressure of the incumbent water derived from the comet’s atmospherx., 
which sunk the outward crust of the earth in the abyss. By these means, he swe 
poses that there was water enough brought on the surface, to cover the whole. sare 
of the earth, to the perpendicular height of three miles. And to remove this byx?y 
of water, he supposes the wind dried up some, and forced the rest through the crasks, 
and fissures of the earth inte the abyss, whence great part of it had issued. 





THE SIX FOLLIES OF SCIENCE. 


Nothing is so capable of disordering the intellect as an intense application +. 
any one of these six things: the Quadrature of the circle; the Multiplication oy 
the Cube; the Perpetual Motion; the Philosophical Stone; Magic; and Pudicia’ 
Astrology. In youth we may exercise our imagination on these curious. topics. 
merely to convince us of their impossibility; but it shows a great defeet in. {usd.-- 
ment to be oecupied on them in an advanced age. ‘It is proper, however, Feu- 
tenelle remarks, ‘to apply one’s self to these inquiries: because we find, as wy. 
proceed, many valuable discoveries of which we were before ignorant.’ The ss. 
thought Cowley has applied, in an address to his mistress, thus— 

‘Although I think thou never wilt be found, 
Yet I’m resolved to scarch for thee; 

The search itself rewards the pains, 
So though the chymist his great sceret miss, 
(For neither it in art or nature is) 

Yet things well worth his toils he gains; 
And does his charge and labor pay 
With good unsought experiments by the way.’ 

The same thoughtis in Donne. Perhaps Cowley did not suspect, that ke wis 
an imitator. Fontenelle could not have read cither; he struck out the theng' 
by his own reflection; it is very just. Clauber searched long and deeply fer ths- 
philosopher’s stone, which though he did not find, yet in his researches hr Zis- 
covered a very useful purging salt, which bears his name. 

Maupertius, in a little volume of letters written by him, observes on the: #%i:-- 
osophicad Stone, that we cannot prove the impossibility of obtaining it, but we 
can easily see the folly of those who employ their time and money in seeking: fa 
it. This price is too great to counterbalance the little probability of succeeding. 
in it. However it is still a bantling of modern chemistry, who has nodded xis 
affectionately on it! Of the J’%rpetual Motion he shows the impossibility, ss 
least in the sense in which it is generally received. On the Quadrature of th 
Circle, he says he cannot decide if this problem is resolvable or not; but he oh 
serves, that it is very useless to search for it any more, since we have arrived. hy 
approximation to such a point of accuracy, that on a large circle, such as the abit 
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which the carth describes round the sun, the geometrician will not mistake by 
the thickness of a hair. The quadrature of the circle is still, however, a favorite 
zame of some visionaries, and several are still imagining that they have discov- 
ered the perpetual motion; the Italians nick-name them matto perpetuo; and 
Bekker tells us of the fate of one Hartmann of Leipsic, who was in such despair 
at having passed his life so vainly, in studying the perpetual motion, that at 
leneth he became himself one in the long letter of Erasmus, by means of the fatal 
triangle; that is, he hanged himself; for the long letter of Erasmus is the Greck 
phi which is imagined to bear some resemblance to the suspension of an un- 
lucky mortal. 
_~-----_—_ oe 


NUMERAL FIGURES. 


The learned, after many contests, have at length agreed, that the numeral fig- 
ures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, usually called civubic, are of Indian origin. The 
Arabians do not pretend to have been the inventors of them, but borrowed them 
from the Indian nations. The numeral characters of the Brahmins, the Per- 
siuns, and the Arabians, and other eastern nations, are similar. They appear af- 
terwards to have been introduced into several European nations, by their re- 
spective travelers, who returned from the cast. ‘They were admitted into calen- 
dars and chronicles, but they were not introduced into charters, says Mr. Astle, 
before the sixteenth century. The Spaniards, no doubt, derived their use from 
the Moors who invaded them. In 1240, the Alphonsean astronomical tables 
were made by the order of Alphonsus X, by a Jew, and an Arabian; they used 
these numerals, from whence the Spaniards contend that they were first intre- 
duced by them. 

They were not generally used in Germany until the beginning of the fourteenth 
e2ontury; but in gencral the forms of the cyphers were not permanently fixed 
there till after the year 1531.: The Russians were strangers to them, before 
Peter the Great had finished his travels in the beginning of the present century. 

The origin of these useful characters with the Indians and Arabians, is attri- 
buted to their great skill in the arts of astronomy and of arithmetic, which re- 
quired more convenient characters than alphabetic letters, for the expressing of 
numbers. 

Before the introduction into Europe of these Arabic numerals, they used 
alphabetical characters, or Roman numerals. The learned authors of the Nou- 
veau Traite Diplomatique, the most valuable work on every thing eoncerning the 
arts and progress of writing, have given some curious notices on the origin of the 
Roman numerals. They say, that orig#nally men counted by their fingers; thus 
to mark the first four numbers they used an I, which naturally represents them. 
‘To mark the fifth, they chose a V, which is made out by bending inwards the 
three middle fingers, and stretching out only the thumb and the little finger; 
and ior the tenth they used an X, which is a double V, one placed topsy-turvy 
under the other. From this the"progression of these numbers is always from oue 
to five, and from five to ten. The hundied was signified by the capital leticr of 
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that word in Latin C—centum. The other letter D for 500, and M for 1000, 
were afterwards added. They subsequently abreviated their characters, by plac- 
ing one of these figures before another: and the fignre of less value before a 
higher number, denotes that so much may be deducted from the greater number; 
fur instance, IV signifies five less one, that is four; LX, ten less one, that is nine; 
but these abbreviations are not found amongst.the most ancient monuments. 


These numerical letters are still continued by us, in recording accounts in our. 


exchequers. 

That men counted originally by their fingers, is no improbable supposition; it 
is still naturally practised by the vulgar of the most enlightened nations. In 
small uncivilized states, small stones have been used, and the etymologists derive 
the words calculate, and calculation from cadculus, which is the Latin term for 
a pebble-stone, and by which they denominated their counters used for arithmeti- 
cal computations. 

Professor Ward, in a learned dissertation on this subject in the Philosophical 
Transactions, concludes, that it is easicr to falsify the Arabic cyphers than the 
Roman alphabetical numerals; when 1375 is dated in Arabic cyphers, if the 3 is 
only changed, three centuries are taken away; if the 3 is made into a 9 and take 
away the 1, four hundred years are added. Such accidents have assuredly pro. 
duced much confusion among our ancient manuscripts, and still do in our printed 
books; which is the reason that Dr. Robertson in his histories has always pre- 
ferred writing his dates in words, rather than confide them to the care of a neg- 
ligent printer. Gibbon observes, that some remarkable mistakes have happened 
by the word mi/. in MSS, which is an abbreviation for soldiers or thousands ; 
and to this blunder he attributes the incredible numbers of martyrdoms, which 
cannot otherwise be accounted for by historical records.—D’ Isracli. 





TRUE PLEASURES. 


Onc of the advantages which education gives its votaries over the uneducated, 
is, that while great and wonderful things are robbed-ef+their terror, the smail 
and unnoticed are magnified and exalted. The world of common things is made 
greater, and the daily life finds somewhat to dignify it in every path of its most 
familiar routine. 

Knowledge discovers a world peopled with thousand-fold interest, where igno- 
rance discovers only a vexation and nuisance. ‘To the student of insect life, the 
bramble-patch which costs the rude clown all his patience and palf his pantaloons 
to traverse, becomes a precious field of rescarch, and the very bug or worm 
whose sting was a torment, or whose touch a disgust, even to people not very 
fastidious, is looked upon with unaffected adiniration and delight. 

‘The microscopist, entering upon the glorious study of invisible life and organ- 
isin, has no need ofa larger universe than the next goose-pond in which to live, 
mentally, and enjoy himself for a whole season, or even for years, if he would 
exhaust its capacity. Very curious, very wonderful, and, what may not be sus 
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pected by the uninitiated, very Jeautiful, are the forms and fashions of life there, 
elinging to a shred of duck-weed, swimming in a sea unfathomable to them, and 
knee-deep to the explorer; dwelling under the gigantic shadows of a lily-pad in 
infinite myriads, that can thread the pores of a rush as we could the tubes of an 
iron bridge, and form whole brigades on the level table land of a single grain of 
sand. 

Men and women who yawn over exhausted resources of thought, conversation, 
or amusement, after the rather limited appliances of fashionable society have been 
strained to weariness, are not aware that the elements of inexhaustible pleasures 
are all about them, if they will only take the trifling trouble of procuring an in- 
troduction to them through the kindly intervention of a man of science. A little 
knowledge will go far to show them the true road to lasting intellectual satisfiac- 
tion. 

We can answer for it from positive experience that oid torments will become 
new pleasures, in the new way of looking at them, and never after can they be- 
come quite the plagues they were. We remember to have captured a villanous 
cimex lectulartus at a respectable hotel where we lodyed, and should have slip, 
but for his ambition to boast the possession of some of the old puritan blood. 
We had only known the creature to be a bed-bug, in the ordinary way of making 
his acquaintance, but when he came to us under the honorable distinetion of « 
Latin name, and we had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with his forceps, 
claws, and bloodsuckers by a less practical and more scientific method than that 
old one of coming at them, (or being come at by them,) in the dark—we confess 
that the beauty of the fellow under the microscope put him in much better oder 
withus. We have him embalmed in balsam of fir at this moment, and have made 
him the source of more pleasure than he ever was of annoyance. 

Trust us, a cimer fectularius is by no meens the vulgar fellow that a bed-bue 
is. Only know a thing thoroughly, and you will find in it something to please 
as well as to instruct you. This by way of illustration, 

If you wish for more room in the world, study, and you will find your horizon, 
slipping off in every direction. If you want more time, study, and you will get 
un hour into sixty ticks of the tall corner clock, and a grey old age, without. the 
color, even in the prime of life, when you can enjoy its dignity. 

In fact, time waits for the learned man, and all who have gone to the same 
depths of knowledge, the same heights of virtue, have the same age. Know- 
ledge rejuvenates, while it completes and matures the man. Humbolt is young, 
though his snowy winters have been many—Leverrier a venerable grey-beard of 
thirty summers.— Conn. Com. School Jour. 





THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
Language is a solemn thing,—I said. It grows out of life,—out of its agonies 


and ecstacics, its wants and its weariness. Every language is a temple, in which 
the soul uf those who speak it is enshrined. Because time softens its outlines 
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and rounds the sharp angles of its cornices, shall a fellow take a pickaxc to help 
time? Let me tell you what comes of meddling with things that can take care 
of themselves. A friend of mine had a watch given him, when he was a boy,— 
a “bull’s eye,” with a loose silver ease that came off like an oyster-shell from its 
contents; you know them,—the cases that you hang on your thumb, while the 
core or the real watch lies in your hand as naked as a peeled apple. Well, he 
began with taking off the case, and so on from one liberty to another, until he 
got it fairly open, and there were the works, as good as if they were alive,—crown- 
wheel, balanee-wheel, and all the rest. All right except one thing,—there was 
2 confounded little hair had got tangled round the balance-wheel. So my young 
Solomon got a pair of tweezers, and caught hold of the Aair very nicely, and 
pulled it right-out, without touching any of the wheels,—when,—buzzzZZZ! 
and the watch had done up twenty-four hours in double magnetic-telegraph time ! 
The English language was wound up to run soje thousands of years, I trust; but 
if everybody is to be pulling at everything he thinks is a hair, our grandchildren 
will have to make the discovery that it is a hair-spriny, and the old Anglo-Nor- 
man soul’s-timekeeper will run down, as so many other dialects have done before 
it. I can’t stand this meddling any better than you, Sir. But we have a great 
deal to be proud of in the lifelong labors of that old lexicographer, and we mustn't 
be ungrateful. Besides, don’t let us deceive oursclyes,—the war of dictionaries 
is only a disguised rivalry of cities, colleges, and especially of publishers. After 
all, the language will shape itself by larger forces than phonography and diction- 
ary-making. Youmay spade up the ocean as much as you like, and harrow it af- 
terwards, if you can,—but the moon will still lead the tides, und the winds will 
form their surface. 

—Do you know Richardson’s Dictionary ?—I said to my neighbor the divinity- 
student. 

Haow?—said the divinty-student. He colored, as he noticed on my face a 
twitch in one of the muscles which tuck up the corner of the mouth, (<ygomaticus 
major,) and which I could not hold back from making a little movement on its 
own account. 

It was too late. A country-boy, lassoed when he was a hali:crown colt. Just 
28 good as a city-boy, and in some ways, perhaps, better,—but caught a little too 
old not to carry some marks of his earlier ways of life. Ioreigners, who have talked 
4 strange tongue half their lives, return to the language of their childhood in their 
dying hours. Gentlemen in fine linen, and scholars in large libraries, taken by 
surprise, or in a careless moment, will sometimes let slip a word they knew as boys 
in homespun and have not spoken since that time,—but it lay thore under their 
culture. That is one way you may know the country-boys after they have grown 
rich or celebrated; another is by the odd old family names, particularly those of 
the Hebrew prophets, which the good old people have saddled them wlth. 

—Boston has enough of England about it to make a good English dictionary, 
—said that fresh-looking youth whom I haye mentioned ag sitting at the right 
upper corner of the table. 
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I turned and looked him full in the face,—for the pure, manly intonations arrest- 
edine. The voice was youthful, but full of character. I suppose some persons 
have a peculiar susecptibility in the matter of voice. Tear this. 

Not long after the American Revolution, a young lady was sitting in her father’s 
chaise ina street of this town of Boston. She overheard a little girl talking or 
singing, and was mightily taken with the tones of her voice. Nothing would 
satisfy her butshe must have that little girl come and live in her father’s house, 
So the child came, being then nine years old. Until her marriage she remained 
under the same roof with the young lady. Jfer children became successively in- 
mates of the lady’s dwelling; and-now seventy years, or thereabouts, since the 
young lady heard the child singing, one of that child’s children and one of her 
grandchildren are with her in that home, where she, no longer young, except in 
heart, passes her peaceful days. Three generations linked together by so light a 
breath of accident!—Atlantic Monthly. 





~~ 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


To CorrEsPONDENTS.—We have received, during the month, letters from va- 
rious quarters relative to our motto. We reply to our friends that we selected a 
Latin one because we could think of no English sentiment which would express our 
idcas on the subject we had most at heart. We might have hunted up something 
if we had had the time, but the cover of the Journal was almost ready before we 
thought of a motto at all. “As long as any one lives who dares to defend thee, 
thou shalt live,” is its English dress. Mr. Jones will be so kind as to put on his 
specs when he is in danger of confounding v with b. For dibes,, let him read 
vives. We do not sanction the use of alcoholic stimulants. Our motto had par- 
ticular reference to the poor Pedagogue who reeeives per month almost nothing, 
and finds himself. If said Pedagogue choose to read Lies, he is at perfect lib- 
erty so to do, but we clear our skirts of the consequences; if he takes to ardent 
spirits on the strength of what he may consider a friend’s advice we surcly can- 
not be blamed for his ignorance. We have magnanimously offered a book of the 
value of seventy-five cents, United States currency, to the individual learned in 
lingual lore, who will furnish us before a specified day (for date refer to Teacher's 
Journal, Vol. 1, No. 8, page 111) with a motto Liglish or Chinese, which shall 
embody a sentiment applicable directly or indirectly to our Profession or to one 
of its humble orgaus “The Teacher’s Journal.” If said motto is not forthcoming 
within the time specitied we shall still inseribe upon our title-page the ene begin- 
ning with Quamdiu and ending with bibes—vives we mean. Verb. sap. 


Keaping.—Reading is one of the greatest consolations of life: it is the nurse 
cf virtue, tle upholder in adversity, the prop of independence, the support of 
u just pride, the strengthener of elevated opinions; it is the shicld against the 
tyranny of all the petty passions; it is the repeller of the fool’s scoff and the 
knave’s poison. 
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Lear Yrar.—tThe rule for leap years, without going into historical or astro- 
nomical particulars, may be explained thus: 
The true year, by the sun, is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, nearly. The 





common year is 865 days—too small by 5 hours, 49 minutes. This deficit in 
four years amounts to 23 hours, 16 minuics, and hence, every fourth year, a day is 
added to the common year to bring it up to the true time, the extra day being 
put on to February, making a /eap year, cr 866 days. But, adding a whole day 
is too much by 44 minutes; and, as this is done every fourth year, by the time 
the centennial year comes round, we shall have added too much by about 18 hours. 
The centennial year being a fourth year, demands as usual an extra day, but the 
eightecn hours already added, is set off against it, the extra day not counted, and 
the year is not a leap year. The offset, though, is too small by six hours. In 
the second centennial year the same thing happens again, making twelve hours 
short; in the third century it becomes eighteen hours, and in the fourth twenty- 
four hours short; that is, there is no offsct at all, and the extra day is added, as 
usual, making the fourth centennial years, leap years. Hence the rule. 

None but the fourth centennial years will be leap years for 3600 years, in 
which time the odd seconds neglected above will amount to a day, and require a 
variation of the rule. 

The year 1900 will contain a fraction over 365 days and 18 hours, but will not 
be counted a leap year.— Ohio Jour. of Ed. 


géy~Tur English papers, by the Niagara, announce the death of the learned 
scholar and philologist, the venerable John Williams, Archdeacon of Cardigan, 
which took place after a long and severe illness. Archdeacon Williams was, for 
twenty years, Rector of the Edinburg Academy, and his success as a teacher was 
proved by the eminence of his pupils. He was one of a literary set, in which, at 
various times, among many names of note, we had those of Sir Walter Scott, John 
Gilson Lockhart, Lord Cockburn, Lord Jeffries and Prof. Wilson. On Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s death, the Archdeacon read the burial service over his remains at 
Dryburgh Abbey. In the world of letters he was known as a Greek scholar, 
and as the author of several works of deep research and sound scholarship, among 
which we may name “ Homerus,” “Gomer,” “Life of Julius Cesar,” “Life of 
Alexander the Great,” “Geography of Ancient Asia,” and essays philosophical, 
philological, ethnological, theological and arch:eological. 


par In our last issue, in the 25th line of W’s, article the types committed & 
very grave offence against the laws of what the Irishman ealls “Graminaties.’’ 
For parents please read parent and set our compositor’s mind at rest. Ile says 
it was our fault, for we did not mark out the offending letter when we corrected 
proof. In the article on “Peculiarities of Numbers,” remarks on 87, for entc: 
read enters. This letter “s” is the only one (except one containing a dun) which 
has given us any uneasiness this month. By the way—speaking of 8’s, a friend 
of ours sugested the other day, that “S” is like a sewing-machine becaase it begins 
and ends the etitches. 
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wz-Tne Superintendent of Public Instruction. of Ilinois reports, that under 
“lee, existing system of instruction, the number of public schools has increased to 
£0,288; that out of the 470,540 white persons in the Statc, between 5 and 21 
~vears of age, 440,339 have, during the year, been in attendance at these schools; 
rat in two years, 1,367 new school-houses have been built, at a net cost of $1,- 
$24,547; that the schools have been open, on an average, six and five-sixths 
wwaeths cach; that there are 5,878 female, and 7,503 male teachers; that they 
ave paid, in twelve months, wages to the amount of $2,383,688; that during 
xt time, $4,975,062 were expended for school purposes alone; and that the per- 
caaucat school fund is now valued at $4,458,119. 

ye By an arrangement with Philips, Sampson & Co., we are now enabled to 
*¢ Furnish the “Teachers Journal” and the “Atlantic Monthly” for three dollars 
year. Send your names to our address and we shall have the magazines for- 
wanted to you. 

izy a similar arrangement with Morris & Willis, we can supply the “Home 
-Xonrnal,” (the best literary paper in the country) for one dollar and a half. 

Parties wishing to subscribe for these excellent periodicals can in this way ob- 
*ais them at a very low price. Subscription to the Atlantic Monthly alone, is 
vhree dollars a year—and the Home Journal is sold at four cents per copy. By 
cahking these periodicals with the Teacher’s Journal the price is much reduced. 


‘To CorrEsPoNDENTS.—It is unnecessary to scold us because we refuse to 
teblish your articles. Jf what you send us is worth printing, and we think it 
«78 instruct and amuse the majority of our readers, we publish it. But in all 
cases, we are the judge of what we are to give to the readers of the Journal. 
&Main, practical, pertincnt, common-sense articles are what we want. Spice them 
.¢ wach as you please. We know about how much seasoning suits us. We do 
ust teturn rejected articles. If they are worth preserving, copy them before you 
ena ie us. 

BES RECREATION (says Bishop Hall) is intended to the mind as whetting is 
«3 the scythe, to sharpen the edge of it, which otherwise would grow dull and 
iyhant. He, therefore, that spends his whole time in recreation is ever whetting, 
ewer mowing—his grass may grow and his steed may starve; as, contrarily, he 
“kai always toils and never recreates, is ever mowing, never whetting—laboring 
aah to little purpose. 

see-Tue Crozertan Lirerary Society, (which has lately eleeted us an hon- 
vzrary tacmber) will receive our acknowledgements. 

This Association is connected with the Upland Normal School, which num- 
‘sees now 180 students. The Society is in a flourishing condition and the mem- 
fxs publish (monthly?) a little paper called the “Star of Upland.” The editors 

same our best wishes for the success of their little sheet. 

Sa-Puitiips, Sampson & Co., are the publishers of “Wayland’s Intellectual 
Vilesophy,” “Stockhardt’s Principles of Chemistry,” ““Sprague’s Natural Phil- 
«sophy.” ‘Lhey also published “Epes Sargent’s School Monthly.” The “Atlan- 
ti Monthly” comes from their press. 
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Tnx WonpERs oF Licut.—Not only does light fly from the grand “ruler of 
the day,” with avelocity which is amillion anda half times greater than the speed of 
acannon-ball, but it darts from every reflecting surface with a like velocity, and 
reaches the tender structure of the eye so gently, that, as it falls upon the little 
curtain of nerves which is there spread to receive it, it imparts the most pleasing 
sensations, and tells its story of the outer world with a minuteness of detail and 
ua holiness of truth. Vhilosophers once sought to weich the sunbeams: they con- 
structed a most delicate balance and suddenly Iet in upon it a beam of light: the 
lever of the balance was so delicately hung that the fluttering of a fly would have 
disturbed it. Everything prepared, the grave men took their places and with 
keen eyes watched the result. The sunbeam that was to decide the experiment 
had left the sun cight minutes prior, to pass the ordeal]. It had flown through 
ninety-five millions of miles of space in that short measure of time, and it shot 
upon the balance with unabated velocity: but the lever moved not; and the phil- 
osophers were mute. 

Arctic DiscovEery.—Dr. Hayes, who was with Kane in his Arctic expedition, 
is engaged in the organization of another expedition to establish the truth ef the 
theory of an open Polar Sea. The American Avsociation for the advancement 
of Science, favors the enterprise, as the most interesting problem in Arctic geog- 
raphy. The American Philosophical Socicty, the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, the American Socicty of Arts and Sciences in Poston, and the 
Boston Natural History Society, have considered the matter, and adopted resolu- 
tions favorable to the project. The action of these learned bodies indicates that 
there ismuch intcrest in scientific circles, in regard to new discoveries in the 
Arctic regions. 

Honors 70 4 CoLoreD MAN.—Faubert, a young man of color, from Tayti, 
obtained the highest prize—the prize of honor—at the coneourse of' all the cal- 
leges in France, held at Paris. On the reception of this news, the Emperor in- 
mediately sent him one hundred and fifty handsomely-bonad volumes, a company 
of National Guards was despatched to wait upon him with a band of music, and 
he was invited to dine, and did dine, with the Minister of Public Instruction, 
oceupying a place between his lady and Prince Napvicon. Besides this young 
man, two other young Haytiens also took prizes. 

kas SuELpon, Brakeman & Co., of New York, ave the agents in that city, of 
all Books published by Childs & Petersen, Gould & Lincoln, Ticknor & Fields, 
Phillips,.Sampson & Co., Little, Brown & Co., J. B. Lippineott & Co. They fur- 
nish any and all books published by these firms at wholesale or retail. 

kap-A CERTAIN Irish attorney threatened to prosecute a Dublin printer for 
inserting the death of a living person. The menace coneluded with the remark 
that “no printer should publish a death unless informed of the fact by the party 
deceased.” 

kes WE are undcr obligations to Profs. Brooks and Deans, for their favors. 
May your shadows never crow less. We are glad to hear from the Delaware and 
the Lancaster County Normal Schools. 
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i, garTur “Greenwood Literary Society” has through its committee of Cor- 
| respondence, sent us a circular giving a history of this institution and its objects. 
| | “Tn order to secure these objects (the improvement of its members and the dis- 
| reminaticn of useful knowledze,) they feel the great need of a Library and a 
Cabinet of Netural Curiosttics.’” We hope that the benevolent minded who 
read the Journal, will do something toward promoting the interests of this Asso- 
ciation The pupils of the ALLeNtowNn Trai Sciroon have responded as liber- 
1 ally to the call as their circumstances would at present admit. They have for- 
yi warded a useful and interesting work to the Society, and hope that others better 
: able than themselves may contribute died, share. 
Address, J. M. Potts, David Masters and Wm. Burgess, Committee of Corres- 
pondence, Millville, Columbia County, Penn’a. 


Dixp.—Recently, of dislocation of the spine, Atlantic T. Cable, Esq. Mr. 
\ Cable but a few weeks ago, was apparently in the best health, and communica- 
| ting freely with his friends. Since that time, however, he has taken to his bed, 

and notwithstanding the frequent and powerful applications of electricity, his sys- 
tem gradually became weaker, until it ceased to react altogether. Contrary to 
the usual custom, his taking to his bed was made the source of unqualified rejoic- 
by ing by his friends. He rests in peace. 


gex-H. Cowrertuwait & Co., 609 Chestnut str., Philadelphia, publish War- 
ren’s Series of Geographies consisting of the “Primary,” the “Common School,” 
and the “Physical.” Their wholesale rooms are at 608 and 610 Oarpenter str. 
Porter is also to be found at 609 Chestnut str. He has a very cosy little of- 
: fice in the Cowperthwait Building, where he is always happy to sce his friends 
and talk to them about Writing books Ke. Potter &: Hummond is a household 
\ word. 

BiuMER, LEISENRING & Co., are the publishers of the “Allentown Friedens- 
Bote,” aGerman paper of great circulation. It was established in this place in 
1804 and is consequently now 54 years old. 

Give the above firm a call when you visit Allentown. You will always find 
them supplied with a full assortment of books of all kinds, paper, pens, ink, 4 
paints, and in short, everything in the Book and Stationery line. 
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reeTurg Bucks County Insrirure (which will be the largest ever held in 
that county) will convene on the 22nd prox. to remain in session three days. The 
place of meeting is Quakertown. 

Tue Lenram Country Teacuers’ Assocration holds its next semi-annual 
Ieeting in Allentown, commencing March 3rd and continuing during the week. 
We hope to see a good turn-out. 

bay A yew of our subscribers complain that their Journals do not reach them. 


This is not our fault. The list is made out under our own eye and we direct al- 
most all the wrappers oursclf. 
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_ ka WexsTER’S Dictionary should be on every parlor table, in every library, 
and on every Teacher's desk. 
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gar-On the 18th Tebruary, 1859, the Board of Directors of Allentown, Pa. (a 
borough of 10,000 inhabitants) passed a Resolution, absolutely PROMIBITING the 
TEACHERS of the Borovan from attending the EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION to 
be held in Allentown on the ord, 4th and Sth of March. Let this, the FIRST 
case of the kind, be recorded.-G@a 

<y°Prescott the American Iistorian died in Boston on the 29th of Janua- 
ry, aged G3 years. Hie was the most deservedly successful of American Authors. 


f 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


SroppArpD & HENKLE’s ALGEBRA.—We call the attention of Teachers to this 
admirable treatise, with the hope that it may be carefully examined and its merits 
tested in the schoolroom. It is clear in its arrangement, simple yet logical in 
style, and filled with exercises on all the different rules, which last fact should re- 
ceive the attention of those who teach Algebra in classes. ‘Too many of our best 
text-books are lacking in this one particular—a copiousness of examples under 
various rules of the Science. Send to Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., 115 Nassau st., 
N.Y., and procure a copy of this book. 

We are indebted to the above firm for a finely bound copy of “Goldsmith’s 
Book-keeping.” From our hurried examination of the work we pronounce it 
equal to any before the public. 

From E. H. BuriEr we have received copies of “Goodrich’s School Histories,” 
which are too well known to require any notice here. The binding of these vol- 
umes is of a superior kind, the typography excellent and the paper of the best 
quality. The series(uniformly bound)comprises the Pictorial Iistories of Greece, 
the United States, Rome, England, France and the Pictorial Common School 
History of the World. 

From the same house we have received Coppee’s elements of Logie, an excellent 
treatise for beginners. Its author is Henry Coppee, formerly of the West Point 
Academy, now Professor of Belles Lettres in the University of Pennsylvania. 

The same author, we. understand, is preparing “The Elements of Rhetoric” 
and “}unglish Words, their Origin, Listory, Signification and proper Use.” The 
last isa work which we need in our schools as a companion to Webster and Wor- 
cester. We hope to be able to notice these works when they appear. 


Hart’s Grammar, written by the late Principal of the Central High School of 


Philadelpha, is a work which we have carefully examined in many of its previous 

editions. Wedo not like the book. It is not the best book for the school-room, 

although in some respects it is excellent as a book of reference. “ Ilart’s Consti- 

tution of the United States,” is the most va/wable book that author has ever pro- 
b 

duced. It is a work which should be used in every school in the land. Very 

few, even of the adults of our State understand the’principles of our Republican 


- government—very few can tell anything of the Alayna Charta which keeps us 


tozether. This “Question-book” is the Lest that has ever been offered to the 
Teacher. XK. If. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, publish Mr. Hart's Works. KE. H. 
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B. & Co. have completed the preparations for their new edition of Mitchell’s 
Geography and Atlas, and we are satisfied that after a careful examination of these 
beautiful maps, drawn and engraved in the very best style by the immortal J. H. 
Young, no teacher can rest until he has procured the Atlas containing them. Every 
late discovery, every town to which a U. 8. Mail-bag is sent, (so Mr. Young told 
us,) the routes of all the modern travelers and explorers, the new railroads &c., 
&e., &e.—all are to be found on these new charts. The Geography is somewhat 
improved in appearance but it is the same old two and sixpenny tale of fertile 
soil, mild and genial climate, small elevation &e¢., which as a general thing may 
serve as question-makers to the indolent teacher, but are of very little practical 
use to the pupil. The same comical array of initial letters as answers or hints to 
guess, areas prominentas ever. Mr. Mitchell may rely upon the truth of our as- 
sertion, that his Geography alone, or accompanied by_an inferior map, would not 
be so extensively used in this country of progress in the art of book-making, as it 
is. Itis the beauty and general accuracy of his maps which have gained for him 
such a world-wide reputation. We hope to sce his book divested of about one 
half the useless matter it contains—the initial letters left out from the answers to 
his map-questions, and we shall hail it as a fit companion for his Atlas. Until 
then, we advise Teachers to use any other book. 

flis Primary Geography is 2 great improvement on the old edition, but we 
have many detter works in the market. We think, though, that this work, used 
with the Atias, will supply the place of the higher Geography. 

CoLEMAN’S HIsTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE is “an attempt to put in 
requisition the principle of Assoc‘ation, to give interest to the study of the Bible, 
and to employ the great law of our nature in the study of Sacred Geography, by 
connecting it with that of Sacred History. 

; We can testify to the excellence of this work. No other Geography of the 

| Bible with which we are acquainted gives one third of the information this gives, 

; or affords one half the amusement. It is well supplicd with maps well-engraved 
and beautifully colored—among which are the Map of Asia Minor, Italy, Greece 
and the Mediterranean (on which are traced the Missionary Tours of the Apos- 
tle Paul,)—the map of Northern Palestine in the time of Christ, and many others 
which tell to the eye what the well written pages of the work tcll to the mind. 
K. H. Butler & Co. publish this work. 

We have not had an opportunity of perusing Rreip’s Tramr—but intend to 
devote an occasional hour to if until we become better acquainted. It is an Ala- 
bama book throughout—written and published by Alabamians in Alabama on 
Alabama paper and covered with Alabama binding (poor binding cousin John) 
The author, the Hon. John C. Reid was one of a company of young men who 
went out two years ago to explore what is now called the Gadsden Purchase or 
Arizona, a portion of New Mexico lying »etween the Rio Grande and Colorado, 
south of the Gila. It was purchased from Mexico in 54 for $10,000,000. From 
our personal acquaintance with the author’s fund of mirth and sound common 
sense, we have a good right to anticipate a pleasant time with his first book. We 
know of no man whom we would prefer to see working at a “ History of Alabama.” 
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Ir was been said: “Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested.” “Lire Tnovucnts” belongs to the last 
mentioned class, and will carry the name of Z/enry Ward) Beecher down to the 
latest time, as one 

“Who mixed reason with pleasure and 
Wisdom with mirth.” 

We are obliged to neglect this month “Synthesis” by Sill of Michigan, frem Ivi- 
son & Phinney; “ Putnam’s Elocution and Oratory,” from C. M. Saxton; “ Schol- 
ars’ Companion” by Rufus Bailey, from the press of KE. H. Butler & Co.; “First 
Primary Reader” (a beautiful book) from Hickling, Swan & Brewer; “Sprague’s 
Natural Philosophy” from Phillips & Sampson; “Ricord’s Roman Ilistory,” 
from A. S. Barnes & Co. 

PERIODICALS, &c. 

THE SWEDENBORGIAN.—<A fearless defender of the principles of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. The Editor Rev. B. F. Barrett is a man of splendid mind and 
wields the sword of argument only in defense of the principles of his faith. We 
wish the Swedenboryian the success it deserves. It already ranks high as an 
organ of the New Church. 

Howarp CoLLEGE MAGAZINE.—This pleasant little monthly, controlled and 
edited by the students of Howard College, Marion, Alabama, is another evidence 
of what young men may do if their energies and talents are turned into the pro- 


per channels. The first article in the December number on “The Triumph of 


Mind”—another on “College Literature” are well written papers, and would 
adorn the pages of any periodical. 

We take a lively interest in you, Brothers, for you and we launched our row- 
boats at about the same time. “ Keep a look-out aloft—and never say die while 
there’s a shot in the locker.” 

Tux Pack Monty is an ably conducted and consequently very spirited lit- 
tle Journal, published by the students of the Lancaster County Normal School 
ut the low price of $1.00 per annum. Address B. HU. Hershey, Millersville, 
Lancaster Co., Pa. 

CLARKE’s Scuoor Visitor, edited by the Rev. Alex. Clark, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is a school paper filled with interesting matter for children and teachers. Mr. 
Clark offers prizes for compositions &¢., from pupiis. Teachers furnished with 
the Visitor at the rate of 25 cts a year. A little less juvenility in your paper, 
friend Clark, will double your subscription list. We are looking anxiously now 
fora paper to furnish to our pupils. We tried the “Great Republic,” but it con- 
tzins too much slang. “The Atlantic” is too metaphysical, transcendental and 
scientifically abstruse as a general thing—the “School Monthly” is dead—and 
we are forced to use what we happen to have on hand. ‘ho Visitor is a gocd 
school paper. We cheerfully recommend it. 

Report oF THE Scuoois o¥ PeNN’A.—Thanks to friends Good and Shindel 
at Harrisburg, for State documents. We shall probably use the Report next 


mouth. 
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Connecticut Common Scnoon Journat.—The Association of Common 
School Teachers of Connecticut publish a well flavored series of articles educa- 
tional and literary, in their organ. ‘This Journal is well worth its subscription 
price, $1.00 per annum. Tartford, Conn. 

Tue ATLANTIC Montuty for January, is a splendid number. We hope our 
readers will pay attention to our Clubbing arrangement. The Atlantic now 
stands among the first periodicals of the age. It was commenced as an experi- 
ment but has become a decided cnstitution. We'camrfirnish it at $2 per annum. 

Tue N. Y. Tracurr published at Albany, has, ever since its first appearance 
among the Educational periodicals of the country, held a very hizt/fosition as a 
useful vehicle of information on topies connected with the intefests of Public 
Schools. It is still in the front rank doing battle against Ignorance the greatest 
foe to Improvement. We welcome you cordially among our goodly company of 
exchanges, O, Teacher, and may your influence never cease until there is no need 
of Schools, or Teachers, or Churches, or Preachers, or Educational Journals, or 
Educational Editors. “ Perge, et qua via te ducit, gressum dirige.” 

And what shall we say of the ALAPAMA EpuCATIONAL JOURNAL, that spicy 
little monthly, from “away down south” where we spent the happiest years of 
our life? Its success is certain. There is a decided tone about it which will gain 
it many friends outside of our native State. Brother Davis, send us a few copies 
of your last issue, and we will send you in return some Pennsylvania dollars. 
There is room enough for all of us, and what a jolly troop we’d make ail togeth- 
er! Success to you. Let us work shoulder to shoulder. Alabama and Pennsyl- 
vania. The Keystone and the Cotton State! Hurrah! <As Prof. Swezcy of 
Alabama, said to us in a late letter “The field is the World’—and if we all 
plough and harrow the field well, and sow the best seed, what a grand harvest 
will be garnered? Then Brother Davis, we can enjoy our “ otium cum dignitate” 
(oats with dignity.) 

THE Prnn’a ScHoot Journat, publtshed at Lancaster, is the Organ of the 
State Department at Harrisburg. It contains, besides articles on educational sub- 
jects, Decisions by the State Superintendent and Instructions to Directors, Teach- 
ers and others, eoncerning the practical working of the School System. Thos. H 
Burrowes, editor. Price $1 a year. Friend Burrowes has our thanks for his 
kind notice of us. 

We welcome among our exchanges “The Standard” of Ware, Mass., the “Del- 
aware County American,” the “Montrose Republican,” “ Fitzgerald's City Item,” 
“Chester County Times,” the “North Branch Democrat,” the “Catasauqua Ier- 
ald,” the “People’s Advocate” (York Pa.,) the “Chronicle” (Lewisburg.) 
Mowry’s ScitooLMASTER just received. Welcome. We'll talk to you next 
month. , 

Inuinors Tracnrr.—Our Westcrn brother is welcome. Next month you 
shall hear from us. 
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THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 


aS Ga 4@eaBaep a. HE aD ay 4. 
Published in this Country, 


eee DIRECTORS AND TEACHERS are respectfully invited to ex- 
amine the annexed list of School Books, the merits of which are known 
and acknowledged by the most eminent Educators in America, and they are 


MORE USED THAN ANY OTHERS. 


SANDERS’ SERIES OF READERS, consisting of Primer, Speller—First, 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, High School and Young Ladies’ Readers, and 
Sanders’ New Speaker, elegantly printed, beautifully illustrated, substantially 
bound, and sold at lower prices than any other Serics of Meaders. Two mil- 
lion copies are sold per annum. 

BROOK’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC—An entire new work, which has at 
once assumed an extraordinary popularity, and is liked by every one who 
sees it. 

MONTIETH & McNALLY’S series of Geographies. New editions and ex- 
ceedingly popular. 

PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS.—These superb Maps are now adopted in almost 
every school of note in the Union where geography is taught, and 


' HAVE NO EQUALS. 


Physical Geography has been introduced upon the Hemisphere Maps, all its 
details having been so managed as to present a most gorgeous appearance, while 
they do not interfere in the least with each other, or the subjects usually shown 
upon Maps. 

A new Map of the United States has also been substituted, including the 
whole of North America, from Labrador to the Isthmus. 


1. Physical and Political Map of the Western Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet, 
2. Physical and Political Map of the Eastern Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet, 
3. Map of the United States, British Provinces, Mexico, Cen- 

tral America, and the West India Islands, 7 feet by 7 feet, 
4. Map of Europe, 6 feet by 7 feet, 
5. Map of Asia, 6 feet by 7 feet, 
}, Map of South America and Africa, 6 feet by 7 fect, 


OUTLINE MAP OF PENNSYLVANLA, colored in Counties. - 
Several new works are in preparation which will be duly announced. 
A complete steck of School Books published in this and other cities, constant- 
ly on hand, together with Misecllancous Books and Stationary. 
SOWER, BARNES & CO., 
37 North Third St., Philadelphia. 
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SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & co., 
‘ Publishers, 115 Nassau Street, N. Y., 
Isvite the special attention of Teachers and Educators generally, to their 


NORMAL SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


S8TODDARD’S ee VILE MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Progressive Primary Lessons fur Bo- 
ginners. 1% cta. 


STODDARD'S AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. Progressive Intellectual Exev- 
cises for advanced pup.la. 20) cts, 


STODDARD’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. A Concise, Original and Analytic Treatise on 
Written Arithmetic, 40 ets, 


STODDARD’S PHILOSOPIIICAL ARITHMETIC. A more advanced course of the principles 


of the science of Numbers, 60 cts. 
SLODDARD AND HENKLE’S ALGEBRA. Dosigned for High Schoole, Academics and Col- 

leges, $1 50. 

HACHERS and EDUCATORS are reuucsted to give the above works a care- 

ful and thorough examidation, for they ure believed to be a yreat improve- 

meut on the old works in general use. ‘The universal favor with which this ex- 
cellent series has been received by hundreds of the most prominent teachers of 
Pennsylvania, and their rapid introduction into a large number of the most prom- 
inent schools of the state, is e strony evidence of their superior merits. 

The following is from Prof Drew, of the City of New York: “To Colburn 
belongs the honor of introducing the system of intellectual Arithmetic, and to 
Stoddard the honor of perfectine that system. If Colburn opened a new road to 
mathematical science, Stoddard has ley elled that road, and strewn it with flowers.” 

Mr. li. Chadsey, Principal of Otsego Seminary, w rites: “Weare using Webb’s 
Series of Normal Readers, and Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithmetics, and unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce them the best works of the kind T have ever seen.’ 

Mr. J. A. Kirkpa strick of Wilmore, Cambria County, Penna., writes: “T pro- 
nounce the series superior in every sense of the word to any that we have made 
use of, or have had the pleasure of examining r, 

Mr. John Gordon, of Port Hope, Canada W est, writes: “We have adopted Prof. 
Stoddard’s Arithmetics and like them very much, and our example is being fol- 
lowed by most of the district schools in the county. We use Goldsmith’s “Copy 
Books, also, they are excellent as finishing Copy books.” 

Webb's Series of Readers in five numbers. 
Webb’s Cards for primary lessons, $1. 
The Word Method, price, 13 cts. 
Peabody’s History of the United States, 75 cts. 
Loomis’ Physiology, price, 75 cts. 
Keetel’s Collegiate French Course, $1 xs 
Keetel’s New Method in French, $1 2 
Fitch’s Mapping Plates, 30 cts. 
Hazen’s Speller and Definer, 25 ets. 
Miles’ United States Speller, 13 ets. 
Goldsmith's System of Penmanship in 5 nnmbers, 10 ceats cach. 
“s Gems of Penmanship, #2. Cloth, $3. 
si System of Bookkeeping 75 cts. 

Copics of the above works (except Kxhibition Speaker and Goldsmith's Copy 
Books) sent by mail for examination at half-price. The Speaker and Copy Books 
sent prepaid at regular prices. 

Stoddard’s Arithmetics and Webb’s Readers furnished for first introduction 
into schools at half-price. 

Parties wishing to introduce any of the above, please xddress us—liberal ternrs 
will be given. 

Teachers are requested to send for our new School Catalogue, giving full de- 
scriptions of our Normal Series. 
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[NDUCEMENTS 
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The PUBLISHER of The TEACHER’S JOURNAL, thankful for the 
encouragement which has been given to the enterprise, offers the 
following INDUCEMENTS to parties who wish to Club 
together for the purpose of taking the 
JOURNAL: 


To the individual who will send us $12 and 12 names we will forward an 
extra copy of the Journal for 1 year. 


To the person sending $25 and 25 names, a copy of Goold Brown's Grammar 
of English Grammars. 

To the person sending us $38 and 38 names, a copy of Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary and a copy of the Journal for one year. 


To the person sending $50 and 50 names, a copy of Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary and any two or three dollar periodical published in the Union. 


Or the Journal will be furnished to Clubs of 13 for $12 
‘“ ‘ “OR & DS 
66 “ ‘“ 56 “ic 4s 
“ ‘é ‘és 100 “c 8) 


These are positively the lowest rates at which we can furnish the Journal. 


TO THOSE WHO ADVERTISES IN ADDITION 
to our SUBSCRIBERS among the Teaching Fraternity, we send the Journal 


to School-Directors, Clergymen, Lawyers, Physicians and to many Booksellers 
in different parts of the Union. As an ADVERTISING MEDIUM, the Jour- 
nal may be found useful to those who are engaged in publishing School, Law, 
Medical and Miscellancous books, as well as to those who manufacture SCHOOL 
APPARATUS, &c., &&. SEE OUR TERMS. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS ,— We ask PROMPT PAYMENT of your 


subscriptions. We need money for the Printer and the Paper-maker. 


TO TEACHERS OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


AND ACADEMIES, our Journal will present an excellent op-- 


portunity to make their Institutions known. 

TO TEACHERS IW WANT OF SCIIOOLS, and SCHOOLS IN 
WANT OF TEACHERS.—We offer a page of the Journal gratis. They must 
state their wants as definitely as possible and we will always do what we can to 


aid them. 
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PERTHWAIT & CO., 


BOOKSHELERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
609 CHESTNUT, AND 698 AND 610 CARPENTER STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Respectfully invite — of Teachers and School-Officers to the fol- 
lowing 


NEW AND VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS 


Warren's Mew’ Beries of Geographies. 
The following books ate comprised in this series—namely : 
WARREN'S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN'S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 







This series forms a complete seographieal course, adapted to the various stages 
of progress of the different classes of all our schools. 
_ In ‘all the books of this series, the Maps and descriptive text are in the same 
volume. The Maps and Engravings are of the very highest order of excellence. 


Thee Primary Geogrophy is designed for beginners. It contains a brief de- 
». ‘seription of the different countrics of the earth, and is illustrated by twenty beau- 


+ tiful colored Maps. Copies of the Primary Geography for examination, will be 


sent by mail, postage pai:l, on the receipt of twenty-four cents. 
The Common School Geography is especially intended for the use of the 
(irammar-Schools of our cities and towns, and of the Common-schools in the 
— country districts. It contains a description of all the countries upon the globe, 
and is illustrated by very superior Copper-plate and Electrotyped Maps. 
The Physical Geography i is a most admirable book for Colleges, Academies, 
pte Seminaries and High Schools. The entire work is comprised in one Welowe, 
Royal , obip2 pages. It is printed on fine white paper, in an open clear 
type—is ma@ificently illustrated by many fine Wood Engravings, nearly all of 
which are: fréth original designs, and by twenty Electrotyped and. Copper-plate 
Maps and Charts, drawn expressly for the work. The Copper-plate Maps are 
beautifully colored, and in all cases the ps and Questions pertaining to them 
are on the same page, or on pages opposite td each other, so that in no instance 
have the leaves to be turned to find the answer to a question. Copies of either 
the Common-school, or Physical Geography will-be sent by mail for examination 
postage paid on receipt of 60 cents, which may be remitted in postage stamps. 









